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the carrier, the fish do not arrive, HO fie writes;*
"Christ's curse have they both and say ye Amen
non sine merito< and but ye dare suy so, I lank so,
think so!5* After the Resioralioa "the new
breed of wits and fine gentlemen never opqiied
their mouths without uttering ribaldry pf which
a porter would now be ashamed, and without
calling on their Maker to eurse them, sink them,
confound them, blast them, and diunu them/'
The tendency to coarseness of speeeh still ob-
tains. Their appeal is usually lo the physical
and fleshly. A charming English lady returning
from the golf links on a wet day remarks that she
is "in a nasty mess!*1 The Englishman of a
certain class uses "bloody,*' "beastly/' '"rotten,"
"blooxain*" and "Go on,you Iniite" he murmurs
to his short puts at golf, while in commendation
he expresses himself by the hesitating, unimag-
inative "goodish," "not half bad," "useful,"
and so on. Where the Englishman uses "cheeky
beggar/* the American's imagination supplies
him with "loo previous/* The vulgar English-
man after eating heavily is "full up/* while our
Western American, accustomed to the over-
loading of the old-time stage coach, replies to tine
invitation to have more under the same circum-
stances, "ef I dew, I guess I'll hev to hang it on
the outside/' Both these replies are Boeotian if